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A FATHER'S LEGACY 



CHAPTER I. 



Ere bowed beneath affliction's rod. 
The peaceftil path of life we trod. 
And journeyed to the house of Qod, 

Together. 

Let not that gentle heart repine, 
Dearer than aught beside to mine, 
Should Heaven no more our lot design. 

Together. 

In one of the central counties of Ireland, lived 
a Mr. Conroy of Glengrange : he was a man 
of high connexion, and sufficient fortune to 
enable him to keep his standing in the county, 
and liberally to administer to the wants of his 
less fortunate fellow creatures. In early life 
he married, and at the time I speak of, he had 
four children of ages varying from six to 
twelve. 
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Glengrange was a handsome old-fashioned 
place, with an unoommonly pretty garden, and 
in this garden, I, Patrick Bram-agan the gar- 
dener (now an old man) have spent most of 
my life. I am greatly attached to my master 
and mistress, who very frequently visit their 
pleasure grounds, when an approving smile is 
ly ^wa^for 2y improvemS. I hfve mad. 

Blanche and Letitia Conroy were the two 
eldest children of Mr. and Mrs. Conroy, and 
with great pleasure I always saw them enter 
the garden. They were gentle pretty girls, 
(at all times kind to me,) with niee soft 
accents, and their childish conversation, un- 
tainted by the vanities or cares of the world, 
was, to my simple understanding, peculiarly 
pleasing. Of late they were usually accompa- 
nied with a modest-looking girl, dressed in 
black ; she, I understood to be iheii governess. 
Mi» Maxwell was older than Miss Blanche^ 
perhaps ^by eight or ten years ; but the differ- 
ence of age or situation did not seem to be 
thought of l^ the Miss Conroys, they talked 
and laughed freely with her ; but I observed 
that their laugh, full of life, was only responded 
to by a saddened smile. There was. something 
about this young lady, — T cannot exactly say 
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what, pei^aps lier sad and patient look, — ihAt 
interested me, and I determined to make en- 
quiry whenever opportnjaity offered; but aa 
no one in mj locality knew her history, it. 
was years after I lost sight of her before mjf 
ouriosity was satisfied* A kind old gentlemaa 
then sent me the following tale^ headed, " Trialcf 
of Amelia Maswell." 

Mr. Maxwell was the Eeotor of a parish bn 
the western coast of Ireland. He was a 
younger son, and had scarcely any private 
property. He suited his expenses to his in^ 
come, and lived very happily on what he had. 
Mrs. Maxwell and he had no wishes beyond 
their children and parish ; she was a religious 
woman, and thankfully accepted whatever Go4 
was pleased to give, without desiring more^ 
They had htfd. eight children, fine-looking boys 
und girls, warm-hearted and attached to each 
other. Their parents went hand in hand in 
educatii^ them ; they could not afford to keep 
% governess, so Mr. Maxwell gave the two first 
hours of the day, and Mrs. Maxwell the two 
next (exclusively)) to their children, and they 
soon foui^ their dear little ones doing well 
under their care. 
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Amelia was the eldest^ and in time lent her 
aid in instructing those younger. She was 
twelve years of age when scarletina (that dis- 
ease which strikes terror into the hearts of 
many parents,) almost at the same moment 
attacked each of the seven children. Night 
and day fiither and mother watched and prayed 
over them. They had medical advice. A 
kind parishioner assisted as nurse. Everything 
that human skill or care could do, was done. 
But all in vain. Their Father in heaven 
claimed them as His own ; and at the end of 
three weeks, all that remained upon earth were 
two out of their seven lovely and beloved chil- 
dren : Amelia in her thirteenth, and George in 
his tenth year. No one ever heard a murmur 
from either parent. With pious resignation 
(one by one) they laid their chUdren in their 
graves, looking forward to that meeting which 
,eill never end. But grief was heavy at their 
hearts, and it was long before either recovered 
looks or spirits. Geoige soon forgot his play- 
mates : not so Amelia, — she was at a* more 
sensitive age, and everywhere missed her darl- 
ing sisters and brothers, particularly the 
youngest boy, who was a year and a half old. 
From the time of his birth she had had some 
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of the care of her dear Arthur, and now she 
was lonelj without him, and it was not till 
another baby wa^ bom she could divert her 
thoughts ttom Arthur. To little William she 
ttow gave eveiy moment she could spare from 
her own ayooations, and with much sorrow of 
heart her father and mother viewed her dsdlj 
increasing attachment to their poor little boy, 
who from the first they feared was not long to 
be a sojourner on this earth. He was a weakly 
child, and they were aware that a serious 
attack of illness would probably lay him be- 
side his brothers and sisters. They tried to 
open Amelia's eyes to his delicate health an4 
to make her remember that He who had 
already taken so maiiy of her family to his 
own bosom, would likely take her darling also. 
And though she could not avoid seeing that 
there were gQod grounds for their fears, she 
found it impoifiible to weaken her love for dear 
baby. The more he suffered, the warmer she 
felt for him. If she heard the smallest cry, 
she would fly from the bottom to the top of 
the house, to try and soothe him ; and often 
in the middle of the night, she would 8tan4 
beside his cot with tears in her eyes, praying 
that he might get ease. 
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The day twelvemonths he first saw light, 
his eyes were closed in death. In Amelia's 
arms, one cruel convulsion numbered him with 
the dead. She gave a long shriek, and fell 
upon her other's shoulder in a faint. Her 
mother with a quiet sob took baby from her, 
and laid him on his bed. Mr. Maxwell carried 
Amelia to another room, and it was long be- 
fore they could restore her to consciousness. 
A physician came, and finding all other restora- 
tives unsuccessful, spoke of baby in a very 
distinct tone of voice. The name of William 
had the desired effect ; she slowly opened her 
eyes, and asked, "What of William? How 
is baby ? He looks well. Little darling, he 
smiled when he met me." Mrs. Maxwell saw 
that she did not know what she was sayings 
and was becoming alarmed, but Doctor Crosdey 
said, "Do not fear, she will come round." He 
took her hand, and talked on again about 
baby till at last he said, "Don't you know 
that dear little William is in heaven 1 " She 
stared wildly at him, and burst into tears. 
This was what Dr. Crossley aimed at — he 
knew consciousness would now return. In 
all great grie& tears are a blessing, if not too 
freely indulged in. 
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CHAPTER II. 



All truth is from the sempiternal source of life diTine. 

It was months before Amelia's step or tone 
resumed their elasticity, or her mind returned 
to lier studies with as much acuteness as 
formerly. Mr. Maxwell now took George 
entirely under his own tuition, and Mrs. Max- 
well gave all the time she had to spare to 
improving Amelia j but finding she had lost 
her wish to learn, and thinking emulation was 
necessary to bring back her former attention 
to, and love of study, she determined upon send- 
ing her to a school where she would meet 
companions of her own age. . 
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At first Mr. Maxwell was unwilling to allow 
his only daughter to go from under her 
mother's eye. He knew that with Mrs. Max- 
well religion would he the hasis of all educa- 
tion, and he feared to trust Amelia to those 
who from their position in the world were 
obliged to give much attention to worldly 
accomplishments. He wished his child to have 
a moderate share of accomplishments, put in 
subjection to higher things. He desired to 
have her mind enlarged by reading, provided 
Scriptural truth held the first place. And it 
was not till he had made anxious inquiry, and 
found such a school as he approved of^ that he 
gave his consent. 

Making preparatiom for Am^a's departure 
prev^ited Mrs. MaxweU having time to thinj^ 
oi separation, and she was some days gon^ 
before her mother knew how entirely she ha4 
made her her companion of late, a,nd it re- 
quired all her fortitude, a»d many prayers, to 
keep up her spirits, and to bo able to ck^r her 
husband, and George^ who for a little time 
fretted most of the party. With the young, 
sorrow is not so lasting as with the moir^ 
advanced, aud George wuei thi9 first to b^ 
reconciled. 
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Mr. Maxwell left Amelia at school, and re- 
turned well satisfied with all he saw, partica- 
larly with Miss Hollinger (the superintendent) 
with whom he had conversed a good deal She 
appeared to be suited to the situation she 
filled, and in her own temper and cheerfulness 
shewed she was striving to do her duty in 
that state of life to which it had pleased God 
to call her. 

Amelia's first letter was a great struggle, — 
she could not overcome her love of home, and 
at the same time she could not say she was 
unhappy at schooL She wished her mother 
and feither and George to know that they were 
ever in her thoughts, and she feared to grieve 
them if she dwelt too much upon it, so after 
three beginnings she wrote only a short note, 
saying every one was kind to her, especially 
Miss Hollinger, and desiring her fond and 
affectionate love to each and aU at home. 

During Amelia's absence, the property ad- 
joining Mr. Maxwell's parish, was purchased by 
a Mr. Althorpe, a gentleman of fortune in the 
North of Ireland. He had two sons, and all 
his landed property was settled on the eldest, 
and Charles, his second son, being a very fovo- 
rite child, he resolved to save money to enable 
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kirn to; leaTe an eobate to him alao^ and this 
Fesdii^Q he carried into effect when he. became 
possessor of Carcaguin, — ^a very romantic and 
beauti&ilf apot> not &r. from the bold Atlantic^ 
Immediately he appointed a resident agent^. 
and mad& aarrangementsi for the impro'vsment 
of his tenantry. Loan fonoUi, a public dairy, 
and two schools, were soon established. Onei 
school was for the poorest class, where reading, 
writing, arithmetic) and the plainest kind of 
needle-work w^re taught without charge, and. 
a good slice of brown bread giTen daily into the; 
bargain. The second, or highw school, waar 
for the children of tradespeople and &rmers, 
where a better or more enlarged education 
was provided, at the moderate outliay of 3d., 
in the week. The proceeds of this three-penny- 
sdiool (as it was called) created a, fuxid for a 
tending library, so that you^g and old under 
him might improve their minds, so &r as secu- 
lar reading could have that cdOTect. All subjects 
connected with religion w^re carefully excluded. 
Amelia's letters were now oaore Batis&ctory„ 
and Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell delighted; in poring 
over themi, and telling all their sohool-ohildren 
that Miss Maxwell was very ha$»py, and that 
she never forgot any one at home. And 
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<}eoFg8 wished the two years were passed, when 
cdie would remain at home. Vacations, he said, 
were such short things, he was only beginning 
to enjoy her being with him, ivhen she had to 
.he off again. 

before Amelia had been two years at school, 
Mr, Althorpe died, leaving Charles master oi 
■CMfraguin. He continued ereiy improyemeu* 
iiis Mherhad begun, and requested his mother 
;would live with him, and act as mistress of. his 
house ; at least until he found some one he 
liked better, and that (he said) would proba- 
bly be & long time, as he never yet had seen 
any lady he admired as much as his own 
mother. 

Her eldest son was a married man, and of 
course did not need her to regulate his house- 
hold, so she accepted Charles's invitation, and 
took up her residence at Carraguin. 

Shortly before Mr. Althorpe died, he had 
made all necessary arrangements for Charles's 
going a little about the world before he settled 
down as a country gentleman ; and now that 
Charles had every thing working well on his 
estate, and his mother comfortably living in 
his house, all newly-furnished to ber taste, he 
(in accordance with her greatest wish) thought 
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of running off for a year ; hi^ mother having 
first assured him she would constantly have 
company at Carraguin, and that with Mra 
Maxwell only a mile off^ she would never allow 
herself to grow dull ; so she desired him not 
to say anything more on the subject, but start 
at once, and to write her pleasant letters, 
which. wonld have a better effect than any- 
thing else in keeping up her spirits. On the 
13th of April, a fine sun-shiny day, Charles 
Althorpe sailed from Cork, and his mother 
returned sadly to her every day routine of 
visiting schools, and attending to the wants 
of the poor. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Silent and chaste she steals alonif, 
Free from tlie world's gay busy throng ; 
GraceAil and aseftU all she does. 
Blessing, and blest, wheree'er she goes. 

When Amelia was nearly sixteen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Maxwell fetched her home from school, and 
they had reason to rejoice in having given her 
the opportunity of moving among companions 
of her own time of life. It roused her ener- 
gies, and in many ways improved her character. 
She returned to them a nice, timid-looking 
girl, with a sweet smile, a pretty countenance, 
and very gentle manners. 

Mrs. Althorpe was now a constant visitor at 
the parsonage, and when Amelia was first in- 
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troduced to her, she thought she had seldom 
seen any one that pleased her so much. There 
was something (she said) so modest, so blush- 
ing, and at the same time so nice in her 
manner and appearance. Mrs. Maxwell was 
greatly flattered by all that was said of her 
dearest Amelia, and felt she deserved it, 
and much more, for Mrs. Althorpe could not 
discern the bright pillar within, that guided 
Amelia and all the Maxwells through this 
dark world. 

The intimacy between the parsonage and 
Carraguin increased daily. The better ac- 
quainted Mrs. Althorpe became with Amelia, 
the more she liked her, and frequently would 
call to request her to join in her walks of 
charity, or in visiting her schools. To the 
poor Mrs. Althorpe was very liberal, and 
most kind in her manner of addressing them. 
The schools were what most interested Amdiia^ 
and gladly would she have taken part in teach* 
ing, or in questioning the pupils in what, they 
had learned ; but she would not do so un- 
solicited by Mrs. Althorpe. And Mrs. A. did 
not ask, becatue she knew Amelia and she 
did not ag^ee as to the ground-work of edu- 
cation. One day Amelia timidly inquired, 
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why the Scriptures were not read in the 
Carraguin schools) Mrs. Althorpe answered 
quickly, but kindly, " That was a point they 
had better never speak upon," then added, 
''My dear Amelia, you and I take a different 
view of religion ; we each believe ourselves 
to be right, therefore let us drop the subject 
for ever." Amelia did not quite understand 
her, but did not make any further remark ; 
she was surpriaed and grieved, yet oonoealed 
her feelings. 

Amtelia had been nearly twelve months at 
home, when walking one evening with Mnu 
Althorpe, in the little village of Carraguin, 
where they had been to visit a sick woman, a 
tall handsome young man, on an outside ear 
drove past. They did not pay much attention 
to the traveller, till a voice well-known to Mrs. 
Althorpe called out, "Mother," and with a 
spring was off the car and at her side. Amelia 
held back, fearing to intrude, till Mrs. Althorpe 
called her to her, saying, " Charles, this is th4 
Amelia I have so often mentioned in my 
letters, — she has almost prevented my missing 
you." Amelia blushed deeply when he held 
out his hand, and warmly thanked her for her 
attention to his mother. 
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" Now that my surprise is over," said Mrs. 
A., " do tell me why you did not let me know 
you were coming." "Well," said he, "the 
&ct is, I did not know it myself, nor do I yet 
feel quite sure that I am at home. I think I 
must have a night's sleep in my own bed at 
Carraguin, before I am certain it is a reality ; 
but do let us hurry on, I am in need of a cup 
of coffee to refresh me. The roads were dusty, 
and I am tired. However I have life enough 
yet remaining to enable me to offer an arm to 
each lady." During their walk, he related all 
about his sudden and unexpected appearance. 
When in Rome he foimd that one of his most 
intimate friends there was leaving immediately 
for England on business of importance, which 
could not be delayed, and as it was his inten- 
tion to come home in a month or two at 
farthest, he thought he might as well start at 
once, and have a pleasant companion on the 
way. "So now that you see me, dearest 
mother (he added) I hope you are willing to 
welcome me." "Indeed, indeed I am, (she 
exclaimed) and rejoiced to see my darling son 
looking so well." 

Charles was very much gratified to find how 
well his mother had managed his property in 
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his absence,— having worked out a.11 the ar- 
rangements he had planned for the improve- 
ment of his tenantry. The only visit he paid 
before looking to his schools, was to the par- 
sonage. He liked Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell very 
much, and be was grateful to them for allow- 
ing Amelia to be so much the companion 
of bis mother. He knew there were many 
parents, wbo would not trust their child with 
one who differed so materially from them in 
religion. Ai^d they must have felt assured that 
she would not try to undermine her principlei^ 
or they would not have permitted so close an 
intimacy. And he was flattered by this mark 
of confidence in his mother. 

Carraguin was not in Mr. Maxwell's parish, 
which prevented his using a ministerial privi- 
lege, in endeavouring to open the eyes of 
Charles and Mrs. Althorpe, to the glorious 
light of Gospel truth, and bring them humble 
supplicants to the throne of grace. All that 
in his power lay was, when opportunity offered, 
to speak of a Saviour in their presence, care- 
fully avoiding offence. And Mr. MaxwelPs 
life was in itself a lesson. He would not have 
allowed Amelia to be so much with those of 
another creed, but that he felt that the God 
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she trusted in, would watch over, and keep her \ 
from harm. 

Amelia was now sixteen, and just such a girl 
as any one would admire. She had blue eyes^ 
dark hair, nice features, (though not perhaps 
decidedly handsome,) pretty dimples, gentle 
manners, and seldom spoke without a slight 
blush that was very attractive^ and truly we 
may say her parents delighted in her. She 
and George were the light of their eyes, and 
the parsonage was the happy home of a happy 
&mUy. 

Charles Althorpe had been about a year at 
home^ when fever of a bad kind broke out 
among his tenantry. It then spread to his 
household, and many wished that he and his 
mother would leave the infected spot, but they 
would not. They kindly watched over the 
sick, without caring for themselves, and it 
pleased God to bring them through without 
harm. 

From the property of Carraguin, infection 
flew to Mr. Maxwell's parish, increasing in 
virulence as it went on. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



E'en the last parting earth can know 
Brings not nnntterable woe 
To sonlB that hearenward soar. 



Mb. Maxwell was unremitting in his visits to 
the sick, reading to and praying with them, 
while sense remained ; and, as was the case in 
many instances, comforting the widow and or- 
phan when their chief, or only support was 
laid low. This severe duty was more thai^ he 
had strength for, and coming home late one 
evening, fagged and tired, he told Mrs. Max- 
well (after George and Amelia had left the 
room,) that he felt the hand of the Lord was 
upon him, and that his labours, for a time at 
least, must cease. He said he knew by the 
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feeling in his head, and the shivering that was 
going through him, that he had taken the in- 
fection. He then told her, he had sent for a 
physician, and she must prepare for a severe 
nurse-tending. I wish, he said, our darling 
children were out of the way of danger, but 
that cannot be, and I commit them and you, 
my beloved Mary, to the care of my heavenly 
Father. He silently prayed for a short time, 
and then said, ''My dearest wife, this fever may 
soon deprive me of the use of reason, and 
none on earth can say whether I may ever 
return to consciousness in this world; and 
should my days be numbered, it wiU comfort 
you to remember that my sure trust is in my 
Saviour. I come to him an humble penitent^ 
not trusting in my own merits, but in His 
manifold and great mercies." 

A few hours more, and Mr. Maxwell was in 
a burning fever. His own kind physician, and 
a second sent by Charles Althorpe, used every 
means in their power to give relief to his ach- 
ing brow and parched lip, but all in vain. 
Days muflt elapse before they oould give an 
opiiii(«i, or hope for improvement. Mrs. Max- 
well and Amelia moved noiselessly about his 
room. No one spo]^, or even looked at the 
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other^ — they feared to see despair in all around. 
For five days he continued in this state^ and 
then fell into a stupor. Anxiety was now at 
its height. He might or he might not awake 
in this world. Innumerable times in that day 
did Charles send for George to come out on the 
stairs and tell him if there was hope. Charles 
wished to be at his bed-side, but Dr. Crossley 
thought it most prudent not to admit any one 
except his own family. While they were watch- 
ing around him, he slowly opened his eyes, put 
out his hand to his wife, looked at his children, 
and said, ''Don't kiss me, my lips would bum 
you.'* He closed his eyes again, then after a 
few minutes said, " I was in heaven to-day, 
and am going there again to-night." These 
were the last words Mr. Maxwell ever spoke. 
In about an hour he took from imder his 
pillow a small Bible, placed it in Amelia's 
hand, and breathed his last. 

With a convulsive grasp, Amelia pressed the 
little volume to her breast, and was &st sink- 
ing to the ground, when George caught her in 
his arms. Assisted by his mother, he carried 
her to a so& in the drawing room, and here 
the widowed mother saw her darling child seized 
with a feinting fit, similar to the one she was 
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attacked with on the day poor little William waa 
taken from her. It was a long time before she 
came to herself, and Charles Althorpe who wa9 
waiting below for tidings from the sick room, 
was quite as much overcome as any one pres- 
ent. He thought the never would return to 
life. He threw open the windows, — ^he flew 
for restoratives, — he rubbed her hands, — ^he 
bathed her temfdes, — he knelt beside her, and 
for the first time called her Amelia. " Dear, 
dear Amelia," he said, ^'do give some sign 
of consciousness." The sound of her own 
name roused her, and she said slowly, ^^Did 
papa calll — Ah, no, I know all." And she 
threw her arms round her mother, who was 
stooping over her, and burst into a violent 
flood of tears, exclaiming, " God, forsake me 
not ! " Poor Mrs. Maxwell now too (for the 
first time) wq)t ; and Charles, feeling that at 
such a time any stranger would be an intru- 
sion, withdrew, and he and George went to 
Mr. Maxwell's room, where both freely in- 
dulged in their grief. 

In Mr. Maxwell the beauty of religion was 
fully exemplified. He received every thing 
from his heavenly father with a thankful heart 
He sought for the aid of the Holy Spirit to 
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guide and direct him, and seeing his own sin- 
fulness^ he laid hold of salvation as offered in 
the Gospel. In full dependance upon the 
merits of his Saviour, he walked by feith, 
taking Christ as an example. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Sweet aoepe of my yontht 
Seat of Mendship and truth, 

Where love chased each fiut-fleettng year ; 
Loath to leave thee I mourned. 
For a last look I tnmed, 

And the spire iras scarce seen tbrongh a tear. 



It was not till the body was laid in its last 
resting-place^ and that a deadly silence reigned 
throughout the parsonage, that Mrs. Maxwell 
awoke to the full amount of misery that opened 
upon her. She must prepare to go forth from 
her once happy home. She must leave behind 
her a kind, affectionate^ and beloved husband, 
and her six children. And where was she to 
seek a resting-place for herself, and son, and 
daughter? She was almost penniless, — with 
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her huBband she lost her income, and what 
was she to do ? 

Mrs. Althorpe was constantly with her sor- 
rowing friends. She wished to comfort them, 
but she did not know how. She shed many 
tears, and in the kindest manner united her 
entreaties with those of Charles that they 
wonld at once move to Carraguin, — ^that it 
wonld give^them both so much pleasure to 
offer eveiy civility in their power. Mrs. Max- 
well promised they should be the first friends 
she would visit, and that she and her children 
felt most grateful for the many, many kind- 
nesses received from the Althorpes. Alas ! 
alas, that such warm hearts should still be in 
darkness concerning their Saviour. 

Mrs. Maxwell and Amelia went through the 
trying ordeal of inspecting Mr. Maxwell's pa- 
pers with calmness; and after every account 
was examined, Amelia said, '' I see, my dearest 
mother, we cannot continue to live together, 
we must separate. I can do something, I shall 
recal all that I learned at school, and go out 
as a governess." At first the distracted mother 
would not listen to such a proposal. She said, 
''No, no, my own darling Amelia, I cannot 
allow you to be subject to the coldness so 

D 
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toanj govemesBes are obliged to submit to. 
Can we not do something else t *" They talked 
it oyer, and Amelia could not think of any plan 
that would suit so well ; but seeing her mother 
so unhappy, she dropped the subject When 
she and Mrs. Althorpe were next together, 
Amelia communicated to her the exact state 
of their finances. They had nothing but twenty 
pounds a year, and a small insurance. She add- 
ed that she had made up her mind to seek 
for the situation of governess, and hoped, that 
with the assistance she should be able to give, 
and a small allowance a brother of Mr. Max- 
well*s had promised, her mother and George 
would manage to live in lodgings in the town 

of L , where George could continue hia 

college studies. 

Mrs. Althorpe was greatly grieved to hear 
this very sad reality, and found it almost im- 
possible to give an opinion. She could not be 
reconciled to the idea of her gentle companion 
being a governess, and she could not shut her 
eyes to the necessity there was for it. She 
spoke as kindly as she could upon the matter^ 
and promised every assistance in her power in 
procuring a situation where she would be kindly 
treated, and regarded as a gentlewoman more 
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tban as a hireling. Next day she wrote to 
some friends, who, she thought, would interest 
themselves for poor Amelia. 

Some time elapsed before Amelia again 
mentioned her determination to her mother, 
and then it was to tell her she had found a 
fiimilj with whom she hoped to be happy, and 
that Mrs. Althorpe had kindly offered to save 
her feelings, and arrange with Mrs. Conroy 
that she would go to her in about a month. 
Mrs. Maxwell meekly said, '< God's will be 
done," and hid her face in her hands. Amelia 
went into the open fields to breathe more freely. 
The grief of her mother and George was too 
much for her. She felt she must not allow it 
to weigh with her. She went to a favourite 
spot on a rock overhanging the Atlantic, and 
there, with the fresh sea breezes blowing about 
her, she took out her father's Bible, and 
searched for those passages his beloved hand 
had marked, when one by one his children 
were taken from him. In that book he foimd 
a balm for every wound, and she tried to find 
the same. She returned perfectly composed, 
and joined Charles and George in a walk. 

The day was now fixed when the Maxwells 
were to take leave of their kind friends at 
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Garraguin ; Mrs. Maxwell and her son to take 

possession of their lodgings in L , and the 

gentle, timid, Amelia to set out for Mr. Con- 
roy's of Glengrange. In the evening Amelia 
went to her ^vourite seat upon the rock to 
pray for strength to bear the trial that was 
before her. She had been there about half an 
hour when the sound of a footstep made her 
turn round, and she saw Charles coming to- 
wards her. He took his seat beside her, and 
then at once told her ''he wished she would 
not leave Carraguin at all ; that he and all he 
possessed were at her disposal ; that he felt he 
could not be happy without her ; and that his 
mother would be delighted to receive her as a 
daughter." Seeing that Amelia did not answer, 
he urged his suit more fervently. She looked 
up at him. She could not speak. She liked 
Charles for every thing but one, and for that 
one cause she must refuse him. He was not a 
Christian. In a few moments in a steady voice 
she told him it could never be. They differed 
upon the most important of all subjects, and 
though she liked him better than any one she 
had ever met, nothing could induce her to 
become the wife of any man who did not hold 
the same faith with herself. In vain he urged 
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that he never would interfere with her religious 
views, that he would provide a home for her 
mother, and send George to college. All would 
not do. Firmly she resisted, arose, and left him. 
Now indeed poor Amelia was miserable. In 
the hall she met Mrs. Althorpe and her mother 
setting out for a walk. She declined accompany- 
ing them, and went at once to her own room, 
and throwing herself on her knees, in an agony 
of tears, she besought the Lord not to forsake 
her ; and taking her father's Bible in her hand, 
she prayed that the same God who supported 
him in all his sorrows, would now have pity 
upon his unhappy child. Unhappy indeed! 
for a short time she was. She had refused the 
means of making her beloved mother comfort- 
able, of putting her brother forward in life, and 
securing a splendid home for herself. But she 
did it entirely from principle, and peace of 
mind soon followed. She came down to tea, and 
any one that observed traces of tears took no 
notice, thinking it was only wonderful that 
they ever ceased to flow. The whole party 
retired early ; and when, as she was going out 
of the room, Charles stepped forward and 
kindly shook hands with her, she required all 
the effort she was capable of to keep her from 
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fainting. But before long her worn out mind 
and body found relief in sleep. 

The morning now arrived, when these two 
families, so attached to each other, were to 
separate ; and the sorrowing and bereaved 
mother, in addition to all her recent afflictions, 
was to see her darling girl go forth unprotected 
to buffet with a cold unfeeling world. 

In the same moment she had been deprived 
of her husband, her home, her income, and 
nearly all her comforts in life ; and now this 
trial seemed the heaviest she had had to bear. 
She knew her husband was in heaven, and 
there was her heart also. She felt that food 
and raiment were sufBcient for her, and on her 
own account she cared for nothing more. 
She would have George with herself, and she 
could watch over him. But who was to keep 
an eye on dearest Amelia ? None perhaps but 
those who would be ever on the watch for a 
&ult to charge her with. Mrs. Maxwell saw 
clearly all that the Lord had laid upon her, 
and yet, though sorrowing, she was not xm- 
happy. She committed her child to the care 
of him who is a Father to the fatherless, and 
in full reliance on his promises she saw her go 
forth in the path to which He had called her. 
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From daylight the avenue to Garraguin was 
crowded with parishioners, coming to hear the 
last word, and to pray for a blessing on the 
&mily they all so dearly loved. Religions dis- 
tinctions were forgotten. Boman Catholics as 
well as those of the Church of England wept 
to see their kind patroness depart from them. 

At Mrs. Maxwell's request^ the new Rector 
(Mr. Townsend,) came at seven that morning, 
and in her dressing room prayed with, and for, 
her and her children. This helped greatly to 
refresh them, and they joined the Althorpes at 
breakfast, strengthened and composed. Leaning 
on the arm of Mr. Townsend and George, Mrs. 
Maxwell (calling up all the strength of mind 
and body she could command,) went out and 
kindly took leave of all waiting for her. 
Amelia, supported by Mrs. Althorpe and 
Charles, did the same with surprising steadi- 
ness, till she came to a favourite school-child, 
who clung to her with such violent grie^ that 
Amelia could repress her feelings no longer, 
and snatching the child up in her arms, kissed 
her affectionately, and hurried back into the 
house. This poor little warm-hearted child 
(also an orphan) was ever after the proteg6 of 
Charles and Mrs. Althorpe. 
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When on the point of separating, Charles 
drew Amelia aside, and said, " Will you not 
give me -any hope f" In a steady voice she 
answered, '' None I " Then in an altered tone 
6he added, '' It nearly breaks my heart to say 
it, but it must be said. A Christian dares not 
unite herself with an Arian.*' In a few minutes 
she was on her way to Glengrange. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



When forc'd to part from those we love, 
Thongh Bare to meet to-morrov, 

We still a kind of anguish proye, — 
We feel a toach of sorrow. 



When Amelia had been a little time at Glen* 
grange, the improvement in her looks shewed 
she was happier than when she first took upon 
herself the ofBce of governess. Anxiety lest 
she might not please Mrs. Conroy added weight 
to her many cares, but that was wearing away, 
and not only Mrs. Conroy, but each member 
of the family seemed to like her, and their 
kindness soon made her forget she was a stran- 
ger. Letters from all her friends lent their aid 
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also in cheering her, particularly those fix)m 
her mother, (who now knew all about her 
refusing Charles Althorpe,) a step which gave 
her sincere pleasure, shewing that no worldly 
prosperity could turn her daughter from the 
"narrow path." Some of her letters were beau- 
tiful. So full of affection, of motherly love, 
of deep interest in her daughter, and of sym- 
pathy in her young heart's first trial ; then 
directing her to look beyond this world of care 
and sorrow, for true and lasting happiness. 
Many, very many times would Amelia read 
these letters, and with uplifted eyes thank God 
for having left her even one parent to guide 
her, and to pray for her. 

Mrs. Althorpe's letters also shewed the deep 
and kind interest she took in Amelia. One of 
them concluded with, "I wish, dear Amelia, 
you could overcome your scruples and make 
Charles happy. At the same time, believe me, 
I honour you the more for holding fast by 
what you believe to be right.'* In another she 
said, " Charles is again about to leave me, and 
will, I fear, be longer absent than when he last 
went abroad. He speaks of making a more 
enlarged tour; and now indeed I i^all miss 
my dear girl." 
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Things went on without much variation 
(except that Mr. Conroy looked ill,) till the 
beginning of Autumn, when, as a check to 
h,Umg strength, he was advised to tiy Dr. 
Friesnitz's fisur-famed water cure. At first he 
and Mrs. Conroy were very much perplexed as 
to what was best for them to do relative to 
their children. They thought themselves so 
fortunate in getting Miss Maxwell for their 
governess, that if possible, they wished to keep 
her. They thought of many plans, but it 
would not do. She was too yotmg to leave in 
charge at Glengrange ; and as Mrs. C. must 
accompany her husband, they determined upon 
sending the two eldest girls to school, and 
leaving the youngest with her grandmamma 
till their return, which they hoped would be in 
a feyf months. Mrs. Conroy as kindly as she 
could broke this to Miss Maxwell, assuring her 
it was great grief to Mr. Conroy and herself 
to have to take their children from under her 
care, but they hoped it would be only for a 
short time, and that she would come back to 
them on their return. 

. Amelia was so taken by surprise, that she felt 
quite bewildered, and could not find words to 
thank Mrs. Conroy. She flew to her own room, 
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and there gaye vent to her feelings. She had 
just begun to feel happy, and was daily grow- 
ing attached to the. kind family she was with, 
and now she must leave them. She must 
again go forth a wanderer upon a cold world, 
and not know where her lot might falL 

As soon as she could she dried her tears, 
and taking her precious little book from her 
pocket, commenced reading where it opened of 
itself It was a Psalm, and her eye fell upon 
"He that keepeth thee will not slumber." 
" Tes,** said she, '^ I know 'tis true ; he has 
watched over me, and in Him will I trust.*' 
She then remembered how cheerfully Miss 
HoUinger undertook every duty, saying, "This 
is what my Father in heaven has called me to 
to-day." And determining to follow so good 
an example, she roused herself, and was shortly 
able to join the children in the garden. Both 
she and Mrs. Conroy wrote to friends to inquire 
about some new situation she could take at 
once, but the only person they could hear of 
as requiring a governess, was a Mrs. Snowcrofty 
the wife of a business man in Dublin, who hav- 
ing made a considerable fortime, had taken a 
country place on the south side. Mrs. Snow- 
croft advertised for a Jirst^ate governess, and 
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hearing that Miss Maxwell had lived with peo^ 
pie of such good family as the GonroySy she wm 
extremelj anxious to secure her, and offered 
most liberal terms. Amelia did not quite like 
all she heard of Mrs. Snowcroft, but as ev^y 
one spoke well of her husband, she thought 
perhaps her filings of character were exagge- 
rated, and that at sJl events she ought to un- 
dertake the post 

Mr. Conroy arranged everything for Amelia's 
travelling with as little fatigue or trouble as 
possible. He was to take her in his own carriage 
to the nearest station, and Mr. Snowcrofb was 
to meet her with his carriage in Dublin. 

Her dear pupils said they were determined 
not to feel that they were losing Miss Maxwell ; 
that they would live in hope of her coming 
back when their papa was better, and that 
when she was away and they at school, they 
would often write to her. So poor Amelia's 
spirits were kept up by the kindness of all the 
Conroy &mily. Each presented her with some- 
thing to make her remember them. Blanche 
gave a ring, Letitia a brooch, and little Maiy 
said, hers was the best, because it was the 
largest ; and she handed her a small blue enamel 
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work box, sayiDg, "Now you may put Blanche's 
ring and Letitia's brooch into my box." 

Mrs. Conroy thought it likely Mrs. Snowcroft 
would lay great stress upon dress, (vulgar 
people usually do,) therefore the present she 
selected was an entire new suit of black silk, 
which was becoming ; and dressed in it, poor 
Amelia looked particularly interesting. 

When Mr. Conroy had seen Amelia's luggage 
safely lodged, and she herself comfortably seated 
in the train, he stood talking to her till the 
railway bell rung ; then putting a sealed enve- 
lope into her hand, he hastily wished her every 
happiness ; and with a strong feeling of pity 
for the lonely orphan, he returned to his 
carriage, commending her to the care of Him 
who is fidl of mercy and compassion. 

It was some time before Amelia perceived 
that the letter was to herself, and on opening 
it found a twenty-pound note enclosed in a 
paper, on which was written, 

"For George's first college fee. From the 
sincere friend of his sister, 

« Glbngrangb." " H. C." 

Amelia laid her head back in the carriage, 
and gave way to thoughts and feelings, sad but 
pleasing. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



How rain are all things here beloir, 

How iklse, and yet how fitir ; 
Each pleasure hath its poison too* 

And every sweet a snare. 

Mb. Snowoboft was a most respectable hard- 
working man. Industry and honesty made 
him rich, but did not make him proud. Not 
BO Mrs. Snowcroft : when driving in her own 
carriage, or sitting in her handsome drawing- 
room in her new country house, she was a 
different person from the Mrs. Snowcroft that 
was formerly a happy and contented woman, 
living in the upper part of a large house in 
Dublin, With ware-rooms underneath. She did 
not theu feel herself anything better than a 
tradesman's wife, and all her pride was in her 
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htLsband and children, and among her own 
grade in society she was much looked up to. 
Her husband little thought, when for the 
health of his children he purchased a coimtry 
house and a carriage, that he was making his 
wife an imhappy woman ; but so it turned 
out. She expected all the ladies in the neigh- 
bourhood to visit her, and when they did not 
do so, she was mortified, and was constantly 
remarking that her carriage was as good as 
that of any lady in the country ; her servants 
and establishment superior to many; and there 
were few, she was sure, who did not envy her 
her drawing room. Disappointment ruffled 
her temper, and she found it difficult to smooth 
it again ; and when Mrs. Hodgins, Mrs. Delany, 
Mrs. Bumpkins, and two or three others, hired 
a dareuoe to come and congratulate her on 
her good fortune, she received them so very 
haughtily, and with so much coldness, that they 
declared th^ would leave her alone in her 
glory, and it would be long before they would 
again pay for a carriage to go and visit the 
purse-proud Mrs. Snowcroft. Mistaken wo* 
ttian ! you should have kept your old and 
respectable acquaintances^ at least until you 
found new ones. Now this unfortunate would* 
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be lady had no society at alL It was at this 
time she thought, that if she had a jint-raU 
governess, she would at all events make her 
daughters ladies, — and poor Amelia was the 
one she got. 

From early in the morning Mrs. Snowcroft 
was in perturbation, telling every person she 
met to be prepared for the Misses Snowcroft's 
governess, who was coming that day. Before 
leaving her room she called the housemaid to 
know if Miss Maxwell's room was ready, and tell- 
ing her she ought to remember Miss Maxwell 
was the Misses Snowcroft's governess, and was 
coming from Mrs. Conroy's of Glengrange, — a 
lady of the highest society. At breakfast she 
asked her husband, if he had given orders for the 
carriage to be in time to meet Miss Maxwell, 
for she was sure such nice people as the Con- 
roys of Glengrange would not have a governess 
waiting at a station. Next she addressed her 
daughters, and hoped they would lay aside any 
vulgar tricks they might have, and not let 
Miss Maxwell suppose they were ungenteel, 
low-bred people. Then she read a lecture to 
her son, on how he was to behave to his sisters' 
governess : that he never was to take any 
notice of her at all, more than the most com- 
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mon-plaM oiyility required ; for though 
MaxwoU was a lady by birth, she was now only 
a governess. Master John declared he would 
tiot say what he would do till he saw her. 
Mr. Snoworoft said. All I have to ask is that 
you will all shew kindness to an orphan, 
and bear in mind that beix^ poor is no dis^ 
grace. 

Amelia Maxwell did at last arrive at &iow 
Hill, and Mrs. Snoworoft and her daughters 
were seated ih state in the drawing room, wait- 
ing to reoeive her with effect. And poor 
Amelia's heart died within her, as she slowly 
followed the footman, and heard her own 
name announced in a monotonous tone. Mr& 
Snoworoft and her daughters each made a low 
curtesy, and hoping Miss Maxwell was not 
lliitigued, requested she would be seated. Amelia 
did sit down, but scarcely a word could 
she say, till, she begged permission to retire 
and take off her travelling dress. 

Mnk Snowcrofb rung the bell, and desired 
the housemaid to be sent to shew Miss Max- 
well to her room. Once there, her tears fell 
fturt, as she contrasted her reception at Glen« 
grange with that at Snow Hill. At the first, 
Mrs. Conroy met her in the hall, shook hands 
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fnih her, and kindly welcomed her to her 
houee. She desired Blanche to take her 
mufiiing cloak, Letitia a haaket, and Mary 
something else, — all to prevent Amelia's feel- 
ing awkward or uncomfortable, and in a very 
short time she had her sitting beside her, quite 
forgetting she was a stranger. It was indeed 
a different introduction from what she now 
received. 

Nelt day she commenced her duties, as soon 
as she could comprehend all the advice and 
directions Mrs. Snowcroft thought it right 
that the mother of Miss Maxwell's pupils 
should give. She desired her daughters should 
be taught all fashionable accomplishments, — 
as of course they would have to mix in feshion- 
able society ; and she particularly wished them 
to speak all modem languages^ that iherB 
might be no mistake, when she took them a 
tour on the continent. And when with a 
dignified bow she quitted the young ladies' 
instruction saloon, (school room sounded vid- 
gar,) Amelia was too much perplexed to do 
more than examine books, and point out to 
her pupils what she wished them to study be« 
fore next day. 

Unhappily for Mrs. Snowcroft's comfort, her 
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daughters were baptized, long before she ever 
had an idea of their being anything but a 
tradesman's children, and they had the com- 
mon-place names of Jane, Margaret, and 
Susan, and notwithstanding her many entrea- 
ties, Mr. Snowcroft would not allow them to 
be changed. In vain she urged that something 
more aristocratic would be useful in good 
society, — he would not consent His mother's 
and sisters* names were dearer to him than 
even those of the Royal Family, and he hoped 
they would descend in his family to many 
generations yet unborn. Mrs. Snowcroft had to 
be content. With all her foolish notions about 
high life, — she still respected her kind husband, 
and would not directly oppose him. 

Letters from home, from Mrs. Althorpe^ 
from Miss HoUinger, and different members of 
the Conroy family, were now among Amelia's 
greatest consolations. Without them she felt 
she never could have gone on from day to day 
teaching in a family where the mother never was 
satisfied. Mrs. Snowcroft thought Miss Max- 
well's method too slow, — she desired her to 
hurry on, and teach Miss Snowcroft everything 
at once, as very early in life she intended to in- 
troduce her, and her education must first be 
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finished. Amelia knew this system of cramming 
in knowledge was most inj urious^ but had to do as 
the was desired, for she found dissent was useless. 
Mr. John Snowcrofi^ eldest son of James 
Snowcroft, Esq., of Snow Hill, admired the 
pretty govemess exceedingly, and thought it 
would be good fun to strike up a flirtation 
with her, just to keep him from feeling the 
retirement of the country. He mentioned his 
intention to his sister, and his mother*s sharp 
ear caught at once what he was saying, and 
die requested he would do no such thing. It 
would be making a great deal too much of 
Miss Maxwell He ought to bear in mind 
that though she had been a lady, she was now 
only a governess, and it would be letting him- 
self down very much to take notice of any 
one whose position in life was so much beneath 
his own, — ^that he ought never to see \»hether 
she was pretty or not ; for ;her part she did 
not remark her looks, and she was sure his 
sisters were very much better looking. He 
coolly replied that may be your opinion, but it 
is not mine. And shortly after, seeing Amelia 
going out for a walk with her pupDs, he 
thought he should like a walk also, and offered 
to accompany them* Amelia did not think 
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she was the person addressed, and left it to 
Miss Snowcroft to answer. Several times 
daring their walk, Mr. John Snowcroft tried 
to draw her into conversation, but she answered 
him always so coldly and cahnly, he was not 
half pleased, and returned to the house quite 
out of humour. He &ncied she would be flat- 
tered by his attentions, and did not understand 
why she should not 

He partook more of the nature of his 
mother than of his father, expecting every one 
to be flattered by his attention. Silly bgy, he 
soon found he had made a fidse calculation, 
and like her suflered from disappointment and 
mortification. 

Day after day he sought Miss Maxwell's 
society. He endeavoured, by every means in 
his power, to attract her, but he could not suc- 
ceed. The further he advanced, the more she 
drew back. His mother was enraged with 
him for persevering, and with her for not 
taking her son's admiration as a compliment. 
She continually talked at them both,^— one for 
his want of respect for himself, — the other for 
hauteur and unpleasant stiffness of manner, 
saying, " Every lady should speak graciously 
to those who take notice of her, particularly if 
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they were in a higher walk in life than herself, 
and she hoped her daughters would always 
remember exactly where they stood in society.** 
Amelia felt that all this, and much more, was 
levelled at her, but she patiently and meekly 
bore it all, knowing that in this world the 
Christian must suffer tribulation. Hourly she 
besought the Lord to be present with her, and 
enable her to bear and forbear. Her Other's 
legacy was now more precious to her than 
ever. It was, in fact, the only thing she had 
pleasure in. Over and over she read those 
passages that shew that the Holy Spirit is ever 
with those that seek him, and daily she pored 
over the first part of Hebrews xii., and with 
faith and patience ran the race set before her. 
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OHAPTEB VIII. 



A disappointment wafts him eren there- 
Arrived he feels an unexpected change. 
He blushes, hangs Ub beistd, is ahy and strange. 

Althotjoh Mrs. Snowcroft 'was hurt at seeing 
how little Amelia cared for her son, she never 
wonld have tolerated his making her his wife. 
Miss M. was only a governess, and John had 
great prospects. He was his fia.ther*8 eldest 
son, and studying for the law. The weak 
mother's conceit carried her so &r, that already 
she fancied she saw him taking his place among 
the judges of the land. He had handsome 
features, with a swaggering, free and ea&fy man- 
ner, which she mistook for manliness, and 
admired accordingly. We pity you, poor John 
Snowcroft, — you began without intending 
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harm, but finding yourself thwarted, you per- 
seyered with the wicked intention of flirting 
for jour amuaement, and then leaving an un- 
protected orphan either to pine from diaap* 
pointment, or to be pointed at as an object 
of commiseration. Fortunately for Amelia^ 
vou were not the description of person to make 
an imprenion on her heart, even if she had a 
disengaged heart to give to anj one, and she 
escaped unscathed, while jou were caught in 
your own snare. 

Madly and deeply was John Snowcroft in 
love with Amelia Maxwell. She would not 
allow him the opportunity of declaring it to 
herself and he had to write to her. When 
dressing for dinner (after she had been about 
three months at Snow Hill) she received a 
most pathetic appeal to her feelings, imploring 
that she would not treat him with the coldness 
that had nearly broken his heart, but at once 
consent to be his' wife. That she was every- 
thing that was amiable and good, and that he 
never would know happiness if she refused. 
He was sure his fiither would make a settle- 
ment upon her, and why diould not his mother 
and sisters receive her, — of course they would, 
as she was much higher bom than themselves. 

p 
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This, and a great deal more of the same kind, 
covered a large sheet of paper. 
• When Amelia read his letter, she was very 
much annoyed. She saw he was in earnest, 
and pitied him for his want of common sense. 
She did not well know how to act She must 
be decided at once, and it grieved her to hurt 
the feelings of a person who had paid her a 
high compliment. After thinking for a few 
minutes, she put his letter into an envelope, 
with a short note from herself, saying, '^ Miss 
Maxwell feels that Mr. Snowcroft intended her 
a compliment, and is sorry she cannot accept 
it as such, therefore returns him his letter with 
thanks, and will be obliged by his never again 
referring to the same subject.'* She then put 
it herself into the letter box. He received it 
just as he was going to dinner. Consequently 
he neither eat nor spoke, and as soon as the 
servants left the room, he also disappeared. 
Every one asked another if they knew what 
was wrong with John. The only person un- 
asked was the only one who could have 
answered, but she kept silence, and struggled 
to conceal her emotion. Mrs. Snowcroft fol- 
lowed her son to his room, and found him 
weeping like a child. She did not know what 
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to think, and when, after much persuasion, 
she prevailed upon him to make her his confi- 
dant, her rage was unbounded : she inveighed 
against unoffending Amelia in most violent 
terms, accusing her of first destroying the 
peace of mind of her dear boy, and then having 
the audacity to refuse him. Any girl rejecting 
John would have been guilty of a crime in her 
eyes, — ^but that a governess, a woman earning 
her bread, should have spumed his proposals, 
was past endurance. She hastened to the dining 
room, where Mr. Snowcrofl was quietly enjoying 
his wine, and without drawing her breath ex- 
claimed, ''What do you think, James ? Can 
you imagine it? Will you believe it? Miss 
Maxwell has declined accepting the addresses 
of your son. He, poor misguided youth, was 
led on by a designing governess to offer to 
marry her ; and she, that she may boast of 
her conquest, and hold him up to ridicule, has, 
with most insulting coolness, returned his 
warm-hearted letter, and refused him. Was 
there ever such impertinence 1 " From want of 
power to go on, she ceased speaking ; and Mr. 
Snowcrofb, in his own decided, but quiet way, 
said, " My dear Mary, part of what you tell 
me I do believe, and part I do not. That 
Mias M. refused a young man she never seemed 
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to like^ I do give credit to, but that she led 
him on, or wished for his proposals^ I deny ; 
and I should be very slow in supposing her 
in any waj a designing person. I look on 
without making many remarks, but I keep my 
eyes open, and now I give it sua my opinion 
that Miss Maxwell has as pure and upright a 
mind as any woman I ever met, and I sincerely 
hope this nonsensical hubbub will not deprive 
our girls of so good a companion." Mr& S. 
•aid, '' I see you too are imposed upon ; 
from this hour I suppose I shall be nothing in 
my own house," and bursting into tears, she 
left the room. 

All at once, Mr. John Snowcroft most con- 
Teniently remembered that the time was near 
for his entering his last course of dinners in 
London ; and under this pretence he took 
leave of his fieimily next morning, before Amelia 
made her appearance. 

The night of John's rejected addresses^ 
Amelia retired early, and when there was no 
one present except his wife and three daughters, 
Mr. Snowcroft addressing them in a serious^ 
steady tone, said, ''I have a request to make, 
and one that I expect will be attended to, — 
*«hich is, that the folly of this day shall never 
^f^nred to in any way before Miss MaxwelL 
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Let all that has passed be forgotten, and I 
hope I shall hereafter see my daughters act 
with as steady a principle as Miss Maxwell has 
done. John's conduct was most improper, — 
he forced his attentions upon a lady who from 
the first shewed she did not wish for them, and 
I hope his mortification will be his punish- 
ment." 

Mrs. Snowcroft was calmer now than earlier 
in the evenmg, and said to her daughters, 
"Your Papa is right — we had best not speak 
of this unhappy afl^ir at all." She knew her 
husband was a determined man, and would 
insist upon being obeyed. 

Mr. Snowcroft was now so decidedly the 
champion of Miss Maxwell, that no one ventured 
to speak slightingly of her, or hurt her feelings 
in any way, so that she was happier than 
she had ever been at Snow Hill. Besides, 
since John's departure she was unmolested in 
her daily walks, and could take her book with 
the gold clasp as her companion ; and often in 
those lonely walks she wished and prayed that 
the Lord would send the light of Gospel truth 
into the hearts of the &,mily she was with, 
and of her kind and dear friends, Mrs. aild 
Charles Althorpe. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



within the heart His Spirit spealii 

The words of truth divine ; 
And by His heavenly teaching seeka 

To make that heart His shrine. 

Mr. and Mrs. Conroj remained longer on the 
continent than they at first intended. The 
health of Mr. C. progressed but slowly, and at 
Graffenberg, under Dr. Priesnitz's care, he was 
recommended to spend the winter. Betuming 
one lovely autumn eyening from their usual 
walk, they were informed that a fine young 
man had met with a severe accident, and was 
lying in a cottage near at hand. Immediately 
Mr. and Mrs. Conroy directed their steps 
to where the sufferer lay, and found Dr. 
Priesnitz already arrived, and with all the 
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force be was capable of, endeavouring to pull a 
dislocated sboulder into its socket. It was 
some time before be could succeed, and be was 
glad to get Mr. Conroj to assist in supporting 
tbe patient, and resisting wben be pulled. By 
tiiis means be at lengtb got tbe arm into its 
right place, but not witbout dreadful agony to 
tbe stranger, wbo lay tbe remainder of tbe day 
almost motionless from exbaustion. Dr. Pries- 
nitz and Mrs. Conroy returned, leaving Mr. 
Conroy in diarge of tbe invalid for tbe next 
few bours. During tbis time, be never spoke. 
Tbe only edgn be gave of life was an occasional 
deep sigb or a balf groan, indicative of pain. 
Dr. Priesnitz knew that it would at least be 
days, if not weeks, before bis patient would be 
well enougb to move from tbe cottage wbere 
be tben lay, so be hastened bome and immedi- 
ately despatched a messenger with every thing 
requisite for tbe ease or comfort of him wbo 
bad so unexpectedly fallen under bis care, and 
before dark returned to bear Mr. C — ^a report 
of bis charge, whose name none of them were 
yet acquainted with. Tbe sound of voices 
awoke him, and for a few minutes be roused 
himself and asked wbere be was, and what bad 
happened ? When assured that be was with 
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fHends who would take oare of him^ he closed 
his eyes, and again seemed to sleep. Arrange- 
ments were made that a careful nurse should 
keep watch upon the stranger during the night, 
as Dr. Priesnitz thought he would not re- 
quire more than to have his lips moistened 
occasionallj with whey, which the good woman 
of the cottage undertook to prepare for him. 
Next morning Mr. and Mrs. C. and Dr. P. 
again yisited the cottage, and found their 
patient progressing favourably, and able to 
converse. After the doctor had made his in- 
spection, and arranged the bandages, so as to 
give more ease to the arm, Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
roy came forward to congratulate him, and 
express their pleasure at finding him so much 
freer from pain. They spoke in German, and 
he thanked them in the same language. Just 
at this moment his own servant, who had been 
all night in anxious search of his lost master, 
hurried into the cottage, and with tears in his 
eyes exclaimed in English, ''I have at last 
found you, — Oh, sir, why did you not come 
back last evening ? I never lay down, but was 
all night from house to house enquiring for 
you." His master shook hands with him, and 
said, "Well indee^l, Peter, I am glad you found 
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me at last," '^ And upon my &.ith, Master/' said 
Peter, '^ I am glad of it myself/' and he tamed 
away to wipe off the tear that would come, 
whether, as he said, he liked it or no. Mr. and 
Mrs. G — now addressed him in English, and 
Charles Althorpe (for he it was) started with 
pleasure when he heard the well known full 
tone of an Irish voice. Immediately they were 
as friends of long standing, and for the six 
weeks following, (while Charles had to remain 
at the cottage,) they visited him daily. The 
Tillage pastor (a most devoted servant of God,) 
also gave as much time as he had to spare, 
trying to enliven the monotony of his sick 
chamber. The time passed so agreeably, that 
Charles was scarcely aware of how quickly it 
was flying from him, till, with sorrow as much 
as pleasure, he heard Dr. Priesnitz say he 
hoped in one week to set the prisoner free. 

The good pastor, as well as his Irish friends, 
soon discovered that they and Charles Althorpe 
had different views of heavenly things, and 
they prayed together, and in private, for their 
mistaken friend. It was a sad thing to see a 
fine young man, (with talent and education,) 
so benighted as to suppose he could enter 
heaven in any way, save as his heavenly father 
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had arranged it ebould be. He has declared 
that none shall dwell there, but those who are 
brought to him by Jesus, made fit company 
for him, (whose eyes will not behold impurity,) 
through the atonement made by his Son. for 
all those who believe in him as the Son of God 
equal to his Father in the Godhead. It is not 
enough to believe that he is one of God's most 
active agents, and that he was employed by 
him in creating the worlds ; in guiding the 
Israelites ; in prophecy ; or sent by him to 
show how a good man can walk with God. 
All this is not enough. Guilty man, who in 
every thought, action, and word, comes short 
of perfection, is not pure enough for heaven. 
Some atonement must be made for his sins, some 
blood must be shed to wash away his guilt, be- 
fore a God of justice can admit him into his 
presence. And how is this to be carried into 
effect 1 Only in the way that God ordained, 
and prophets proclaimed, namely : God himself 
taking our nature upon him, and laying down 
his life, (in accordance with the will of his 
Father,) as a full, perfect, and sufficient satis- 
faction, for the sins of the whole world. From 
the fall of Adam God declared that as sin had 
destroyed man so man should overcome* sin. 
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Not that man would be free from sin while in 
this world, but that sin should not have do- 
minion over him. For that if we being 
sensible of sin, and of our own insuffidencj to 
do away our sin, in sincere sorrow for past 
offences and without a shadow of doubt as to 
the willingness and power of Christ, come to 
him to redeem us by his blood from all the 
impurities of this sinful world, he will quench 
the power of Satan within us, so that we no 
longer take pleasm^e in sin, but will earnestly 
desire to be kept under the influence of the 
third Person of the Godhead (the Holy Spirit.) 
And after this life il^ ended, all the power of 
sin will be done away. Satan can follow the 
Christian no further. Christ knows his own, 
and with outstretched arms waits to receive his 
faithful followers. His Father receives them 
from him, they are his adopted children, and 
have come into the inheritance prepared for 
them, and which nothing can take from them. 
He is faithful who has promised. 

The nearer the time of parting, the more 
deeply interested were Charles Althorpe's 
friends in the state of his religious feelings. 
They had experienced the blessings of Chris- 
tianity in themselves, they knew it to be so 
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dear to them^ that all sablunary things were as 
nothing in comparison. By it they had peace 
in this world and hope for the world to come : 
and it was a cause of heartfelt sorrow to each 
that the glorious light of the Gospel was all 
darkness to him. They epoke upon the subject, 
but he did not hearken. He acknowledged 
that he wished their faith was his faLithy that 
no doubt those that held their principles must 
be happy, for there would be much comfort in 
believing in a Redeemer, but his creed did not 
require an intercessor ; he believed that (xod 
was a God of mercy, and would not punish man 
for frailties of nature, and that there was no 
need of a Redeemer in his religion. 

They saw his mind could not yet receive 
the things that were past man's imderstanding, 
and that they must with patience wait. All 
that he would promise was, that with the 
pastor he would compare the Old with the New 
Testament, and if he was convinced he would 
confess it. 

With unwearying assiduity the good and 
fkithful minister of Christ went through the 
promised task, endeavoiuing to prove to him 
that the Old Scriptures were as a dosely looked 
chest with much treasure within, that ooidd 
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not be seen till the key was found to open it. 
That the New Testament was the key to 
the Old, and when that was used, the lid flew 
open, and the eye of man saw olearly all the 
gold, and silyer, and precious stones contained 
therein. 

The time of parting came, and Charles was 
most grateful to his friends for their kindness 
to him in every way, particularly, he assured 
them, for the deep interest manifested by each 
for bis spiritual concerns. And although not 
yet conyinced, he promised them he would 
continue his search, and if he ever shared the 
same faith with them, he hoped he might 
enjoy its blessing as they did, and have the 
same joy and peace in believing that seemed 
to possess them. 

Some time before, Charles had got a promise 
from Mrs. Conroy, that she would take a tete 
d tete walk with him the last evening they 
were to be together; and then, for the first 
time, he made enquiry after Amelia Maxwell. 
And when she told him how sorry she had 
been to part with her, and how much she 
admired and pitied her, he at once revealed to 
her his attachment, which nothing could re- 
move ; no change of scenery, or society, ever 

o 
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banished her from his thoughts, and the more 
he dwelt upon her reason for refusing him, the 
higher she rose in his estimation. She had 
confessed that she loved him, but her love for 
Christ was stronger, and he knew that as she 
believed Christ to be God, she was right not to 
allow anything to take his place in her heart, 
and if she married a person who did not believe 
in the divinity of Christ it would be nearly 
the same as denjping it herself. And now he 
added, ''the favour I have to ask of you, is to 
tell Miss Maxwell, (when opportunity occurs) 
that you, the good pastor, and your kind hus* 
band induced me to begin a search after truth, 
and I hope she will not promise her heart to 
another till she knows how this most anxious 
inquiry on my part shall end. But do not 
let her imagine that the love of any created 
object weighs with me. It does not, — it is 
purely a love of truth, and nothing else that 
is stirred within me. If ever I am a Christian 
it will be God's doing, and I am thankful to 
Him for having sent me kind instruments either 
to strengthen me in my old, or to enlighten me 
in the new creed." 
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CHAPTER X. 



I weep but not rebellioiu tears t 
I moarn, bat not in hopeless woe | 

I droop, bot not with doubtful fears ; 
For whom I've trusted, him I Icnow. 

Amelia Maxwell had now fewer annoyances, 
but she had not more sympathy. She had no 
One to whom she could speak of her mother, 
of Greorge, of the parsonage, of Caraguin, of 
the beautiful Atlantic, or of the Conroys and 
Glengrange, and these were the subjects to 
which her fondest affections clung ; and she 
would have given worlds for some companion 
who would enter into her feelings, and allow 
her occasionally to speak of these dear objects. 
Susan, the youngest of her pupils, was a 
warm-hearted girl, and more with her than 
her elder sisters, and had she been a few years 
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older, Amelia would probably have found her the 
companion her young feelings longed for. But 
as there was more or less of melancholy con- 
nected with eyerything*that interested her, she 
would not damp Susan's spirits by referring to 
them. 

Mrs. Snowcroft thought it fashionable to go 
to a crowded Dublin church, and generally 
took her two eldest good-looking, well-dressed 
daughters with her, while Amelia and Susan 
walked to their quiet parish church. The 
Rector soon caught the sound of Miss Max- 
weirs fine full musical voice mingling with the 
singers, and was surprised that when visiting 
at Snow HiU he never heard mention of Miss 
MaxwelFs musical talent. Mrs. Snowcroft 
thought it was bringing a governess out of her 
place, by asking her to play and sing before 
strangers, and she argued herself into believing 
that this was her only motive, — Cutting her 
eyes to the jealous feeling that she did not like 
that any one should excel her children in any 
accomplishment, and she was quite conscious 
that her daughters were deficient in musical 
acquirements. They had no taste for music, 
and their loud singing sounded coarse beside 
the full soft tones of Amelia's voice. 
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The Beotor, Mr. Dent, (with Miss Maxwell's 
permission) requested of Mrs. Snowcroft to 
allow her to attend practice every week, and 
give a few hints to his simple country choir. 
Mrs. Snowcroft thought its being said that her 
governess was doing good in the parish, would 
sound well, so she consented to her having two 
hours every Wednesday, provided Susan was 
not thrown upon her hands. She did not 
object to having charge of the two eldest 
girls when their governess was engaged in 
the cause of charity, giving lessons in sing- 
ing to charity school children. This brought 
Susan and Amelia still more together, and 
Amelia rejoiced in the prospect of being able 
to impress Susan with the feeling that she 
was a responsible creature, — ^that there is yet 
untiUed ground in the vineyard, where the 
people of Grod can work, — that this world 
is not to be a resting-place, and the earlier 
she put her hand to the plough the happier 
she would be. 

It was a cause of inexpressible sorrow to 
Miss Maxwell, that she was never allowed to 
draw the hearts of her pupils to the contem- 
plation of heavenly things. Mra Snowcroft 
said it would be time enough to consider such 
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serious subjects whem they had finished theib 
EDUCATION. Alas ! how many are there in the 
worldy who, like Mrs. Snowcroft, lose the 
present opportunity, and put off their best in- 
terests to a day that may never coma 

Jane and Margaret were like their mother, 
tall and full in figure, with very large dark 
eyes, high noses, and sallow complexions,-— 
fine, handsome, dashing girls. Susan more 
resembled her father, — ^not exactly handsome, 
yet good-looking ; her eyes were blue, her 
nose shorter, her mouth pretty, her lips fiill 
and red, her smile attractive, her colour 
good, her figure small and easy, her limbs 
neat^ and her manner mild and retiring. 
She now regularly attended Mr. Dent's cat- 
echetical lectures for an hour before church 
time, and took her class in the Sunday school 
after service, and as she and Amelia walked 
home together they conversed on the different 
subjects they had that day taught their classes. 
And after a few Sundays Susan became quite 
interested in her pupils, and during the week 
studied her texts, that she might thoroughly 
understand the subject herself before she un- 
dertook to teach others. Mr. Dent sometimes 
came part of the way home with them, when 
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their conversation was always cheerful, though 
serious, and Susan was gradually overcoming 
her natural timidity, and spoke out freely when- 
ever she wanted Mr. Dent to explain some word 
or text she found difficulty in comprehending. 
Then Amelia's little Bible came out of its own 
pocket, (a pocket where nothing but her &ther's 
precious legacy ever entered,) and the verses 
were examined, and Mr. Dent gave his opinion 
upon them. Thus one subject led to another, 
and Susan was sorry when they came to the 
turn-stile, where he had to leave them that he 
might be home in time to prepare for evening 
service. 

Nothing reminded Amelia so much of her 
once happy home as these well-spent Sun- 
days. But the retrospect did not give her 
pain, — there was satisfiiction and pleasure in 
remembering how &ithfullyher beloved parent 
had fulfilled the trust given to him, and she 
would raise her eyes upward, and almost 
imagine she beheld him among those ''who 
stood before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands." Then long 
and anxious prayers would follow, that she also 
might be enabled to glorify her Saviour here 
upon earth, and bear with patience all her 
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trials and afflictions, saying, ''Not my will, but 
thine, Lord, be done." 

It was abont three months from the time 
Sosan and Miss Maxwell began attending the 
Sunday Sohool and singing lessons, that re^ 
turning one evening, Susan complained of a 
pain in her head ; and when Mr. Dent and 
Amelia questioned her about it, she told them 
it had been coming on for some time, and that 
for the previous week she had found it almost 
impossible to attend to her studies, but she 
did not like to complain. Mr. Dent knew 
something of medicine, and feeling that Susan's 
symptoms should be attended to, came early 
next day to Snow Hill to advise Mrs. Snow- 
orofb to take an opinion upon her case. Mrs. 
Snowcroft was astonished that Mr. Dent, or 
any one else, should know what she herself 
had only heard of the night before, and what, 
she said, she was sure was of no consequence. 
Girls often imagine themselves ill without 
cause. In this case, Mr. Dent thought differ- 
ently, but saw it was useless to talk to a 
woman whose jealousy at any one knowing 
more about a child of her's than she did, was 
stronger at the moment than her motherly 
love ; so he asked to bo shown to Mr. Snow- 
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oroft's private room. The instant he men- 
tioned hiiB fears to him, he said warmly, ''his 
little girl must not suffer from any pain that 
can be removed/' and he was really thankful 
to Mr. Dent for drawing his attention to her 
sufferings. They agreed the best plan would 
be to drive her to Dublin, and there see Dr. 
Adamson. It might be that her headaches 
were only nervous, and the open air would do 
her good. At all events it would not do 
harm. 

Dr. Adamson was startled when he felt her 
pulse, — it spoke plainly of inflammation some* 
where. He hoped it was not the brain. He 
ordered her head to be shaved that night, and 
a blister applied over each ear, — ^to have her 
kept as quiet as possible, only one or two at a 
time in her room, — ^to take the medicine he 
prescribed, and he would see her next morning, 
when he thought it probable he would find her 
improved. 

When Mrs. Snowcrofb could divest herself 
of all her high notions about good society, 
fashionable company, and the nonsense of 
supposing that money was to make her a lady, 
and that even in her own family she was to be 
a person of greater consequence since she 
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became rich^ she was a kind-hearted woman^ 
and an a£feotionate mother. When once she was 
alarmed about Susan, her whole heart was in 
her nurse-tending, — she was even mild in her 
manner, and as she saw Susan's curls fall 
one by one from Miss Maxwell's hand, her 
tears fell &8t, and she tenderly kissed her little 
girl, and with her ovm fingers applied the 
blisters. 

Susan was moved to the largest and most 
airy bed-room in the house, and she susked 
Miss Maxwell if she would for a few nights 
have a stretcher beside her. Mrs. Snowcrofib 
felt hurt and disappointed when she heard 
Susan make this request, but she did not 
interfere, and allowed Susan to arrange as she 
wished. The mother's conscience smote her, 
and she could not but acknowledge to herself 
that pomp and show had had more place in her 
heart of late, than her children, aU of whom 
at the same time she dearly loved. By 
her own folly she had thrown her sweet little 
girl's affection from herself to find a resting- 
place in a stranger. 

Next morning Susan said her head was 
better, but that she felt heavy and ill ; and 
when Dr. Adamson saw her, he told her 
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mother every symptom must be closely watch- 
ed^ and the patient kept perfectly quiet, — ^that 
for some days he would not be able to speak 
positively of her case. For three days he 
came and went, still anxious, still fearful ; and 
on the fourth, when she complained that light 
was painful to her, he knew that water on the 
brain had set in, and before night he again 
attended with another physician. They could 
only use their skill, and leave the issue to 
God. 

Amelia never left her dear pupil, — indeed 
Susan would not allow her. To her she clung. 
To her she looked for everything ; and when 
quite alone with her one night, Susan said, 
"Dearest liiiss Maxwell, I have been wishing 
to tell you, but I did not like that any one 
but you should hear me (they would say it is 
cant, but it is not). Since I have been ill, 
when I am a little free from pain, I am very 
happy. All that I have heard from you and 
kind Mr. Dent has made me happy. Jesus 
Christ will take care of those that love him, 
and T do love him. If I recover I will pray, 
and I hope you and Mr. Dent will pray, that 
T may shew that I love him, by living such 
a life as a Christian ought to live." 
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Nothing that Amelia oyer heard from hii* 
man lips gave her the same pleasure as she 
felt at this moment. There was so much 
thoughtlessness in the Snowcroft fitmily, that 
she was not till now sure that really serious im- 
pressions had been made upon Susan ; and it 
was to her joy unspeakable. Susan's voice 
was growing weak, and it was only now and 
then she spoke at all. She asked Amelia if 
she had ever been at a death-bed) Amelia 
then told her, that she and her brother were 
all that now remained on earth out of nine 
children, and that she had stood beside her 
Other's bed when he was taken from her ; and 
that the last act of his life had been to place 
his Bible in her hand, and from that moment 
it became her companion : at night, under her 
pillow, by day, in her pocket, or in her hand. 
Susan knew the book well, from it she had 
learned many lessons she never would forget. 
When again able to speak, Susan taking 
Miss Maxwell's hand, said, " How cruelly you 
have been treated in this house, — ^no one ever 
aBked why you were so long dressed in black, 
every one so taken up with themselves, they 
bad no kind feeling for you." Amelia answered, 
*'No one intended to be unkind, therefore I 
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did not feel it ; beudes I had so muoh always 
in my thoughts, I had not time to consider 
their conduct. And you, dear Susan, would, 
I know, have sympathized with me had you 
been aware of all my many sorrows ; but da 
not, I beg of you, think much about me now. 
When you rise from this bed, you and I will 
be greater friends than we haye yet been." 
Susan pressed her hand and said^ ''I shall never 
leave this bed except to go to my coffin." 
Amelia wept bitterly, as she thought and feared 
Susan had judged her own case too truly. 

Mr. Snowcroft was the first in the morning 
to take Amelia's place beside his poor little 
sujQG^ng child, — he insisted upon Amelia's 
going to her own room to take a few hours 
rest. And as she was going out of the room, 
he said, "My heart is too full to thank you foir 
all your kind care of dear Susan, but while life 
remains, James Snowcroft will remember it." 

When Dr. Adamson next saw bis patient 
she was blind, and he told the family her 
disease was progressing, but it was not yet 
devoid of hope, — ^it was only in the second 
stage, and medicine might yet prevail. 

It would be impossible to describe the misery 
of this famUy, as step by step they be- 

H 
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held Susan's senses — ^first her si^t, then ber 
speech) — Cleaving her. She laj a patient 8o£ferer, 
without much sign of hope, and made no resist- 
anoe when blister after blister, and remedy after 
remedy were used. Still thej hoped against 
hope, even though the doctor shook his head 
despondingly,— every thought was oraitered in 
Susan. All folly and vanity were laid aside^ 
to be useful in the sick room. It was the first 
time death had threatened to intrude upon 
their prosperity, and they were not prepared to 
receive it. Next day Susan slept, and every 
one flattered themselves that sleep would do 
her good ; but they were mistaken — ^it was not 
sleep, it was stupor that had set in, and when 
going up stairs Dr. Adamson heard one dread- 
All scream, he knew that water had rushed 
in upon her brain, and that nothing that man 
could do, would now save her from death. 
Two days longer life remained, during which 
she scarcely ever let go Amelia's hand. When 
any one else took her place, Susan showed 
signs of uneasiness, and when Amelia returned 
a placid smile again came over her features, 
and she looked happy. 

Convulsive spasms were coming more fre- 
quently, and it was painful to those around to 
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Tntness them. Mr. Snowcroft could not en- 
dure it, and in an agony of grief left the 
room. Mrs. Snowcroft stood gazing on her 
child, seeming to feel most of all that she did 
not know her. Stooping down, she kissed her 
and said, ''Susan, my own darling Susan, do 
you not know mamma 9 — ^giye me some token 
that you do know me ! " Susan heard, and 
making a great effort, threw up her arms, and 
got out the word Mamma. It was evident 
that her mind was yet awake, although her 
outward senses were all but gone. A few 
hours after, and the hand that had been in 
continual motion for two days, ceased to move, 
and Margaret who was supporting her head, 
whispered to Jane beside her, that Susan was 
not breathing. Amelia was so absorbed in 
prayer at the moment, she was not aware 
that the spirit had fled, till the violent sobbing 
of the sisters told her it was gone. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



It iz not that my lot is low. 
That bids the silent tear to flow; 
It is not want that makes me moon. 
It is, that I am aU alone. 

Miss Maxwell kept up tolerably well till the 
funeral was over. She then took to her bed, 
and slept so soundly and so long, the Snow*- 
crofts were alarmed. Several times they tried 
to awake her, but immediately she was again 
overcome with sleep. Dr. Adamson was sent 
for, and when he looked at the pale, worn out 
countenance of his patient, he felt he should 
have seen while attending Susan, that another 
also stood in need of care. She had gone 
through more than her fragile form was equal 
to, and all he could now do, was to try and 
make up for lost time. In resistance to all 
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his remedies, low fever ensued; and in justice 
to the Snowcrofts it must he told, they shewed 
great anxiety ahout her. Margaret and Jane 
took her nurse-tending entirely upon them- 
selves, and Mrs. Snowcrofb paid her every 
attention in her power. 

When Mr. Snowcroft returned one evening 
from Duhlin, and heard that Miss Maxwell 
was likely to he a long time an invalid^ that 
her illness would be tedious, — ^not probably 
dangerous, he went to her, and asked if there 
was anything he could do to make her happy. 
She answered, " Nothing ! unless it might be 
to send me home to my mother." Mr. Snow- 
croft most kindly said, he would see about it 
as soon as Dr. Adamson would allow her to be 
moved. He went directly to Mrs. Snowcroft, 
and the next post carried a letter from each to 
Mrs. Maxwell, telling her of Amelia's state of 
health since the death of their darling child, 
and after expressing their extreme gratitude 
for Amelia's unwearying kindness and atten- 
tion, requested that she and her son would pay 
them a visit. Not only would their presence 
be useful to her daughter, but they would take 
their coming to their house of mourning as a 
kindness to themselves. 
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' In the course of a week, Mrs. Maxwell and 
George arrived at Snow Hill, and from the 
sdoment Amelia felt herself once more in her 
mother's arms, fAxe began to mend. To her 
Bhe oonld talk on subjects most dear to her, 
and meet with sympathy in return. This was 
the medidne Amelia wanted. She had been 
(boo long ^ut out from communion with some 
kind heart, and her pent up sorrows wore out 
lier slender frame. She was just beginning to 
hope, that in Susan she should soon find a 
oompamod, when that fond hope was dashed 
to the ground, and Amelia had again to &I1 
back on her own lonely heart. She could look 
baok with thankfulness and pleasure to having 
been one of God's instruments in bringing 
that dear child to a safe haven, when surrounded 
with rocks and shoals, but she could not yet 
be reconciled to losing her so soon. She 
would often say to herself, ''Not lost, but 
gone before." Yet still her heart .yearned 
afber her dear pupiL 

For four months Oharles Althorpe con- 
tinued his searching of the Scriptures. He 
never allowed one day to pass without reading, 
and finding there were yet many things he did 
'^t see clearly, he returned to the good pastor, 
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who helped him in his difficalties. On en- 
quiring after the Conroys, he found that Mr. 
Oonroy had improved so much in healthy as to 
have left a few days previously for Ireland, look- 
ing forward with great pleasure to having their 
-children with themselves once more, and meet- 
ing old friends. Charles asked if they had 
mentioned their route. The Pastor answered, 
he knew they purposed going by Dublin, and 
spending a Tew days there, but further than 
that he did not know. This satisfied Charles, 
— ^he guessed he was not forgotten when they 
made these arrangements. 

Mrs. Conroy had got Mr. Snoworoft's direc- 
tion in Dublin from Amelia, that on her return 
she might call at Snow Hill. Immediately on 
landing, they set out to visit poor Miss 
Maxwell, of whose illness they were ignorant 
till the servant told them she did not yet see 
strangers. ''Not yet ! " they both exclaimed, 
" Why 1 what is the matter 1 " When they 
heard the reason, they requested to see 
Mrs. Snowcroft, and were ushered into a 
handsome drawing room, where Mrs. Snow- 
croft received them. She was really aston- 
ished to find such very nice people, as the 
Conroys of Glengrange, so free from all airs 
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and affectation, and asking for a governess 
with as much interest as if she had been one of 
their own ^milj. Mrs. Conroy begged a mes- 
sage might be sent to Miss Maxwell to say that 
if she felt well enough to see her, she would 
visit her in her own room, if not, she would 
come another time. Amelia's heart beat so 
violently when she heard that the Conroys 
were in the house with her, that she could with 
difficulty give an answer. Mrs. Snowcroft 
went up-stairs with Mrs. Conroy, and to her 
surprise saw her throw her arms round Miss 
Maxwell, and weep to see her so changed. 
Not to agitate Amelia, Mrs. Conroy controlled 
her feelings as much as she could, on seeing 
her looking so ill, and talked to her of Graffen- 
burg, or anything but herself. Amelia seemed 
so weak, that she did not stay long with her, but 
promised to coma again in a day or two, when 
she said she must see about change of air. 
Mrs. C. did not think it would be judicious to 
mention Charles Althorpe, when Amelia's 
nerves were so unstrung. 

The Conroys wished to hear from Dr. Adam- 
son how soon he thought Miss Maxwell might 
be moved ; for if there was a likelihood of it 
shortly, they would remain a little time in 
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Dublin^ in the hope of having her home with 
them. They drove to Merrion Square, and 
found him at home. He seemed much inter- 
ested in Amelia, and wished, for a time at leasts 
she should give up everything of business,—^ 
that her mind required rest after the shock of 
Susan's death, and the sooner she was removed 
from Snow Hill the better. He thought the 
Snowcrofts were kind [to her, but at present 
i^e required more than commonplace kindness 
to bring back health of mind and body, as 
well as spirits. Her heart, he said, was too 
young and too dependent to support itselfl 
She must have sympathy in her trials, and a 
female friend to lean upon, to whom she could 
freely communicate her griefe. And he was 
of opinion that in a case like hers, as indeed 
in most oases, a mother's bosom was the best 
and safest harbour. There, there is rest for 
the little boat that cannot stand against rough 
winds and stormy seas. And for the present 
he would recommend her being with her 
mother and brother. Mrs. and -Mr. Conroy 
then arranged that they would not ask her to 
visit Glengrange till she was stronger. 

Mr. Dent was at Snow Hill the first evening 
Miss Maxwell was well enough to come to the 
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drawing room, and he was very much shocked 
to find her so altered in appearance. She lay 
upon a sofa, supported by cushions, and looked 
as if a breath would almost send her from this 
world of woe. He sat beside her, and when 
no one but herself was near enough to hear, 
warned her not to give way too much to 
sorrow, — it looked like want of resignation to 
the will of a most merciful Father. Amelia 
said, I know that what you say is true, and it 
grieves me to find that I have not more power 
of shewing that I am the servant of the Lord 
in all things. I feel it inwardly, but my frame 
is so delicate, I cannot shew it outwardly. 
She then added, I undertook more in this 
house than I was equal to. There was an un- 
ceasing anxiety about me, lest I should not 
be able to perform my duty to my pupils ; and 
I had not time to give religious instruction, 
which was always a weight upon me, but (said 
she more cheerfully,) I am now gaining 
strength, and I will take a month or two of 
rest, and then I hope I shall have nerve to 
work again. 

Mrs. Conroy came a second day, and finding 
Amelia stronger and more composed, she 
delivered Charles Althorpe's message, adding 
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to it her own opinion, '^ that one so much in 
earnest in seeking for light would not much 
longer be in the dark. This was the best 
restorative that could have been administered 
to Amelia. She said she now felt her prayers 
had been heard, and that she would yet see 
Mrs. Althorpe and Charles enjoying all the 
blessings of the Christian faith. 

Mrs. Conroy made her promise that when 
stronger she would pay her a visit, when she 
hoped the society of her former pupils, and 
the air of Glengrange, would bring back her 
strength and her smiles. Amelia whispered, 
" You have made me happier than I have been 
for a long time. The fear that I should not 
meet Charles in heaven, hung like a dark 
cloud for ever between me and the sunshine 
of happiness.*' 

Mrs. Maxwell seeing Amelia now so rapidly 
improving in health, began to think of return- 
ing to her lodgings, and taking Amelia with 
her. She mentioned her intention, and Mrs. 
Snowcrofb burst into tears. Every thing con- 
nected with Susan, and al} the care Miss 
Maxwell had taken of her, rose up before her, 
when she thought of parting with the Max- 
wells; but at the same time she would not 
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oppose their going, as Dr. Adamson had told 
her the only thing to save Amelia from con- 
sumption, was change of air and scene. 

Mr. Snowcroft took Mrs. Maxwell into his 
study, and there related to her the last conver 
sation his dear little Susan ever held upon 
earth. How she told him all Miss Maxwell 
had done for her soul, that if it had not been 
for her, and Mr. Dent, she never would have 
understood about another world ; that Miss 
Maxwell had shewn her how much she needed 
a Saviour, and that on her death-bed she had 
found him ; and her dying request — ^the last 
words she ever uttered were, '^As dearest Miss 
Maxwell has taught me how to look for an 
inheritance in heaven, I wish you to give her 
what would have been my inheritance upon 
earth." He then told Mrs. Maxwell that the 
first business he had attended to, after Susau 
was laid in her grave, was to make a settlement 
upon her daughter of five thousand pounds, 
and he only waited for Dr. Adamson*s permis- 
sion to present Susan's legacy. Mrs. Maxwell 
was beginning to make objections, when he 
silenced her, saying, " The deed was signed and 
in the hands of trustees, and that he never 
would imdo that deed." 
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Amelia vma at first very unwilling to take 
so large a stun. For dearest Susan's sake, she 
would gladly take something small ; but she felt 
that five thousand pounds was too muoh, and 
that she oould not accept it. Mr. Snowcroft 
expecting her delicacy of feeling would rebel, 
had consulted with Mr. Dent, who promised to 
speak to her about it. And when he next had 
an opportunity he shewed her that erery thing 
comes from above, and she ought to consider 
this gift as coming from God, to enable her 
to live with her mother, when want of health 
prevented her working for herself. At length 
she consented, and went with her mother and 
brother to live in Dublin, where George could 
the more easily attend his college duties. 

Before leaving Snow Hill, Amelia, accom- 
panied by Margaret and Jane Snowcroft, visited 
Susan's grave. And as they read, " at the early 
age of twelve years,^^ their tears flowed fast 
together i but Amelia made a great struggle to 
compose herself that she might not lose the 
opportunity that now offered, of saying a few 
words to her pupils upon setting their affections 
upon things above^ not so much as they had 
done upon things on earth. And after years 

I 
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showed that Amelia's precepts and example 
were not lost upon the Snoworoft fitmilj. 

Regularly as Charles Althorpe saw anything 
new in his search after truth, he imparted it 
to his mother, so that she was following in his 
steps, — ^and a blessing attended at the last. 

In about six months from the time, Charles 
promised his friends at Graffenburg, to look 
for an explanation for the Old Testament in 
the New. Mrs. Althorpe wrote to Amelia, 
saying, " You will, I know, my dearest Amelia, 
rejoice to hear the vail is removed. All is now 
clear : Charles and I see our blessed Saviour, 
sitting at the right hand of the Father, the 
Majesty equal, the glory co-eternaL He is 
one with the Father and the Holy Spirit. As 
Christians, we hope soon to meet you, never 
more to part" 

Adieu, dear readers. The trials of Miss 
Maxwell are at an end, — all is now bright 
before her, and I hope she may long enjoy a 
happy married life, for married of course she 
will be to Mr. Althorpe. 

I will now take leave of my friends, first 

saying a few parting words. I am an Irish- 

-^an, and it belongs to Irishmen to be civil 
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and obliging j so I promise, that if the same 
kind old gentleman who sent me this tale, will 
onlj let me have another to amuse and 
instruct my children during the winter even- 
ings, I will give it to the public when I have 
done with U mytdf. 

I remain, your humble servant, 

PATRICK BRANAGAN, 

Gardener. 

QUngrvnge^ 

June 29th, 1S56. 
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